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Green Room Gossip. 





Burning of the Great Theatre at Moscow —The Gazette des Theatres 
gives the following details of the burning of the Imperial French 
Theatre, at Moscow.—* The fire broke out at ten in the morning of 
the 23d ult... and spread with such rapidity that in three hours the 
only thing that remained of the house, which was one of the finest in 
Europe, was the bare and blackened walls. In this building were 
kept the wardrobes, the library, the decorations, and the materiel of 


every kind of the two theatres. It was inhabited by more than 150 
employes, and gave employment to more than 1000 persons. The 
denseness of the smoke paralyzed the efforts of the firemen. Sixty : 


pupils of the conservatoire, who were at the time attending the dane 
ing classes, were saved with difficulty, some of them wounded and 
bruised. Several children were thrown from the windows, and caught 
in sheets held out by the people below. One man was seen seated 
for half-an-hour on the cornice of the second floor, but at length a 
rope was thrown to him, by which he managed to effect his escape. 
Up tothe date of this account the number of deaths known was eleven. 
The loss is estimated at three millions of roubles (twelve millions of 
frances.) ‘The performances at this theatre were carried on by a com- 
pany of French artistes, among whom were several distinguished co- 
mecians:— Eva, 


Sudden Death of Mr John Fawcett Loder the Violinist—This gentle- 
man performed on Wednesday night at the Philharmonie Concert in 
Exeter Ha'l, and attended the Haymarket orchestra on ‘Thursday. 
On Friday night he returned: home complaining of illness, which he 
said resembled cholera, and having taken a smail quantity of brandy, 
retired to rest, without betraying any dangerous symptoms. On Sa- 
turday morning he was discovered by his servant apparently dead, 
lying half-way out of the bed. The alarm was instantly given, and 
medical aid procured, but of no avail,as he had been dead some 
hours. A post mortem examination took place, when the surgeon 
found that death resulted from disease of the heart and lungs. De- 
ceased’s grandfather was the celebrated Mr Faweett, lessee of Covent 
Garden, and also an eminent actor. His father was likewise distin- 
guished as a composer and musician, having been leader to several 
orchestras. 


Death of Mr Henry Howard.—Mr Howard, once a leading actor 
at several of our principal minor theatres, expired a few days since of 
consumption, at the early age of thirty-three. He was the son of a 
highly respectable tradesman on the Surrey side of the Thames, and 
when a bey was clerk to a barrister in the Temple. In 1829, after a 
series of provincial engagements, Mr Howard appeared at the Queen’s 
Theatre, in Tottenham Court Road, and subsequently, at the Pavilion, 
Astley’s, City, and Standard. He was a warm-hearted friend, and 
respected by those brethren in his profession who were numbered 
among his acquaintance. 
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THE ANCIENT DRAMA. 
(Continued from page 104.) 


THERE is no subject more replete with romantic interest, with room 
for philosophic inquiry, materials for the qualification of antiquarian 
research, and mete food for the poetic mind, than the drama; it em- 
braces philosophy, poetry, and romance, in its ample scope; and the 
student, he who enters upon the wide field of research, with that love 
of his subject which ought to animate every one who devotes his pur. 
suit to any particular object, cannot fail to derive unspeakable delight 
from the perusal of the imperishable works of those older dramatic 
bards, who, having shed a brilliant light over their own generation, 
cast a more sober but an equally vivid reflection upon ours. 

The first rudiments of the drama are very similar in every coun- 
try. The dithrambic hymns to Bacchus bear a resemblance to our 
mysteries and moralities; and what was the Car of Thespis more than 
those stages on which these mysteries and moralities and other 
pageants were performed! 

It is probable that in England dramatic representations were ré- 
vived at a period as early as in any nation in Europe, probably 
earlier. Wiiliam Fitz Stephen, a Canterbury monk, who wrote 
his Deseriptis Nobilissimae, Civitatis Londoniae, probably about 1174, 
certainly before 1186, says,—* London, instead of common interludes 
belonging to the theat:es, has plays of a more holy subject, represen- 
tations of those miracles which the holy confessors wrought, or of the 
sufferings wherein the glorious constancy of the martyrs did appear.” 
It thus appears that there were at this early period two species of 
theatrical entertainments, viz,—Interludes, which, as the worthy monk 
contrasts them with the other species, were probably of a secular 
cast; and miracle plays, which, there is no doubt, were the mysteries 
that afterwards became so popular. Strutt imagines that the inter- 
ludes were older than the miracle plays; and says they were “ acted 
by strolling companies, composed of minstrels, jugglers, tumblers, 
dancers, bourdvins or jesters, and other persons properly qualified for 
the different parts of the entertainments, which admitted of a variety 
of exhibitions.” He suggests that the gains made by these itinerants 
excited the cupidity of the monks, and induced them, and “ other 
ecclesiastics, to turn actors themselves, in order to have a share of 
public bounty.” But as they could not perform in se:ular plays with- 
out great scandal, “ they took the subject of their dialogues from Holy 
Writ, and played them in their churches.” A clerical writer of the 
period * seems to attribute the introduction, or the patronage of reli- 
gious plays by the clergy, to the immorality of the interludes. 


* Warton 
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Matthew Paris, who wrote about 1248, is the first writer who re- 
cords the performance of a particular mystery in England. This was 
called Saint Catherine. It was written by Geoffrey, a Norman, who 
came to England to take charge of a school belonging to the Prior of 
St Alban’s; he, however, waited in Normandy too long after he re- 
ceived an invitation from the Prior: and when he arrived in Eng- 
land found the school otherwise disposed of. He finally fixed himself 
at Dunstable, and here the mystery of Saint Catherine was composed, 
probably by his scholars. We find that the Sacrist of St Alban’s sent 
Geoffrey sume of the sacred vestments in which the characters were 
attired. 

M. Henault says, in his Abrege Chron. de l’Histoire de France, that 
this was the first attempt towards the revival of dramatie enter- 
tainments in Europe; but, according to Fitz Stephen, the drama, 
such as it was, had been amongst the amusements in England for up- 
wards of a century before. In Italy, we cannot trace the represen- 
tation of theatrical pieces, either secular or ecclesiastical, higher than 
the year 129%, in which year, on the Feast of Pentecost, and two fol- 
lowing days, The Way of Christ was represented by the clergy of Civita 
Vecchia. In France there are no records of the drama existing fur- 
ther back than 1598, when the mystery of the The Passion was repre- 
sented at St Maur. 

The earliest mysteries of which we have any topics now extant, are 
those of Chester, which were writteu by Kalph Higden, a Benedictine 
monk, and compiler cf the Polychronicon. They exist in MS. in the 
British Museum, among the Harleian MSS., and are twenty-four in 
number. They are generally supposed to have been written about the 
year 1327, and it seems the author had to go three times to Rome be- 
fore he could obtain leave of the Pope to have them exhibited in the 
English tongue. These mysteries continued to be performed in 
Chester for upwards of two centuries and a half; the last time they 
were represented being in 1600. The following extracts from /rech- 
bishop Rogers’ MSS. (Harl. 1948) will give our readers some idea of 
the mode in which the mysteries were executed. 

* The manner of which playes was thus ; they weare divided into 
twenty-four pagiantes, according to the companyes of the cittie, and 
every companye brought furth thir pagiante, which was the carriage 
or place which thei played in. And thei first beganne at the abbaye 
gates, and when the first pagiante was played at the abbaye gates, 
then it was wheeled from thense to Peritire, at the hyghe crosse, be- 
fore the maior, and before that was donne, the second came,— and the 
first went into Watergate Strecte, from thense unto the Bridge Streete, 
and so one after anotier, till ail the pagiantes weare played, appoynted 
for the firste days, and so likewise for the seconde and the third daye 
—their pagiante or carige was a highe place made like a houze with 
two rowms, being open at the tope,—the lower rowm they apparrelled 
and drecied themselves, and the higher rowme theie played, and theie 
stoode upon vi wheeles, and when thei had donne with one cariage in 
one place theie wheled the same from one streete to another.” 

Whoever they were written by, these mysteries were, as the pro- 
logue sets forth, regularly represented at Chester at Whitsuntide; and 
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they were considered “to contribute so much to the information and 
instruction of the people on the most important subjects of religion, 
that one of the Popes granted a pardon of one thousand days to every 
person who resorted peaceably” to their representation. “ And this 
indulgence was seconded by the bishop of the diocese, who granted 
forty days of pardon; the Pope at the same time denounced sentence 
of damnation on all those incorrigible sinners who presumed to inter- 
rupt the due celebration of those pious sperts.’”* 

Perhaps our readers may like to see, from a few extracts, how much 
these mysteries were to contribute to the information and instruction 
of the people. ‘The first extract is from the Creation. This mystery 
was represented by the Draper’s Company, and the following stage 
directions is given, after the Deity (who, the authors of these enter- 
tainments, made no secruple of introducing on the stage) has announced 
his determination to create woman as a helpmate for nian. 

( To be continued.) 


NELL GWYNNE, 
FOUNDRESS OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
( Continued from page 106.) 

CipsER, who was dissatisfied with the Bishop’s account of Nell, says, 
“If we consider her in all the disadvantages of her rank and educa- 
tion, she does not appear to have had any criminal errors more re- 
markable than her sex’s frailty to answer for; and if the same author, 
in his latter end of that Prince’s life, seems to reproach his memory 
with too kind a concern for her support, we may allow it becomes a 
Bishop to have had no eyes or taste for the frivolous charms or play- 
ful badinage of a king’s mistress : yet, if common tame of her may be 
believed, which in my memory was not doubted, she had less to be 
laid to her charge than any other of those ladies who were in the 
same state of preferment. She never meddled in matters of serious 
moment, or was the tool of working politicians ; never broke into 
those amorous infidelities which others in that grade are accused of, 
but was as visibly distinguished by her particular personal inclination 
to the king, as her rivals were by their titles and grandeur.” 

One of Madame Sevigne’s letters exhibits no bad portrait of Mrs 
Gwynne:—*“ Mademoiselle le K. Keroualle (afterwards Duchess of 
Portsmouth), has not been disappointed in anything she proposed. 
She desired to be mistress to the king, and she is so ; he lodges with 
her almost every night, in the face of all the Court. She has had a 
son, who has been acknowledged, and presented with two Duchies. 
She amasses treasures, and makes herself feared and respected by as 
many as she oan; but she did not foresee that she should find a young 
actress in her way, whom the king dotes on, and she has it not in her 
power to withdraw him from her. He divides his care, his’ time, and 
his health between these two. The actréss is as haughty as Made- 
moiselle. She insults her, she makes grimaces at her, she attacks 
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her, she frequently steals the king from her, and boasts whenever he 
gives her the preference. She is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, 
and of an agreeable humour. She sings, she dances, she acts her part 
with agood grace. She has a son by the king, and hopes to have him 
acknowledged. As to Mademoiselle, she reasons thus ;—‘ This 
Duchess, said she, pretends to be a person of quality ; she says she is 
related to the best families in France; whenever any person of dis- 
tinction dies, she puts herself into mourning. If she be a lady of such 
quality, why does she demean herself to be a courtezan? She ought 
to die with shame. As for me, it is my profession ; | do not pretend 
to anything better. He has ason by me; I pretend that he ought 
to acknowledge him, and I am well assured he will, for he loves me as 
well as Mademoiselle.’ This creature gets the upper hand, and dis- 
countenances and embarrasses the duchess extremely.” (Letter 92.) 
Mrs Pennant says she resided at her house, in what was then called 
Pall Mall. It is the first good one on the left hand of St James’ 
Square, as we enter from Pall Mall. The back-room on the ground 
floor was (within memory) entirely of looking-glass, as was said to 
have been the ceiling. Over the chimney was her picture, and that 
of her sister was in the third room. At this house she died tn the 
year 1691, and was pompously interred in the parish church of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields. Dr ‘Tennison, then vicar, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preached her funeral sermon. This ser- 
mon, we learn, was shortly afterwards brought forward at Court by 
Lord Jersey, to impede the Doctor’s preferment; but Queen Mary 
having heard the objection, answered, “ What then ?” in a sort of dis- 
composure, to which she was but little subject. “I have heard as 
much; this is a sign that that poor unfortunate woman died penitent ; 
for if I can read a man’s heart through his look, had not she made a 
pious and a Christian end, tie Doctor could never have been induced 
to speak well of her.”’ (Life of Dr Thomas Tennison, p- 20.) Cibber 
also says he had been unquestionably informed, that our fair offender’s 
repentance appeared in all the contrite symptoms of a Christian sin- 
cerity. 

Mrs Gwynne was most munificent in her charities ; and to her 
eternal fame be it remembered, that she instigated the king to erect 
Cuetsea Hospitat, as an asylum for disabled soldiers. The ground on 
which it stands was given by her as an encouragement of the design. 
Ponder on this, ye saints, who preach that nothing good can come 
from a theatre. 





Edinburgh Amusements, 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


This theatre re-opened on Tuesday evening with the comedy 
of * The Man of the World,” and the melo-drama of ** The 
Miller and his Men”—the leading performers in the respective 
pieces being Mr Phelps, of Sadler's Wells, Theatre, London, ae 
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Sir Pertinaz Macsye phant, and Mr Powrie, as Grindoff. Al- 
though Mr Phelps has visited Edinburgh before, we had not the 
pleasure of seeing him until now ; and therefore, our opinion of 
him as an actor is a jrst impresson. ad we never seen 
Mackay in the same character—and it will be recollected that 
Sir Pertinar was amongst the latest personations of the venerable 
Bailie—we should perhaps say that Mr Phelps’ performance was 
as finished an effort as we could have fancied. But, compared 
with Mackay, it is obviously an effort. With the one, it was na- 
ture ; with the other, it is art: and vet such art, that, though 
we give the preference to Mackay, we cannot help admiring the 
talent of Mr Phelps in overcoming, so well as he has done, the 
difliculties of the Scottish idiom, which, to Englishmen generally, 
are insurmountable. ‘To a Scottish ear, however, it is observable 
that he still labours under slight deticiencies ; hence, perhaps, the 
principal difference between his Sir Pertinax and that of Mackay. 
We are fond of copying the remarks of the Courant, and we do 
so on this occasion in a spirit of even-handed justice to Mr 
Phelps :—‘* Although the character is without a single virtue, 
and, being designed as a satire on the Scottish nation, does not 
command our sympathy, yet, moulded by the vigour of Mr 
Phelps’ genius, we overlook the author’s design in the fidelity of 
the actor's portrait. In truth, it is quite an exhaustive concep- 
tion, bearing in every feature the stamp of intellect and origi- 
nality. Elaborated with the utmost minuteness (though there 
is no sacrifice of truth to art), the character, which in itself, as 
we have stated, is neither natural nor attractive, stands forth a 
palpable creation, endowed with the attributes of life. Every 
part of it—walk, look, attitude, and gesture—is made to harmo- 
nise with the leading conception ; and the result is a broad and 
massive picture, marked with the impress of study and retlection. 
It is, perhaps, the most intellectual rendering of the part that 
we have ever seen; and we much doubt if any contemporary 
actor is capable of producing a similar degree of effect. Mr 
Phelps’ complete and idiomatic command of the Scotch dialect, 
is not the least part of his able performance, which cannot fail 
to raise and sustain the well-earned name he has acquired. The 
warmth and enthusiasm which he infused into his auditory may 
be estimated by the fact, that he was twice called before the cur- 
tain to receive their cordial acknowledgments.” 

if we recollect rightly, our contemporary said nearly the same 
thing of Mr Mackay’s representation; and he said rightly, for 
we never witnessed a more life-like, a more unique conception. 

We have, however, another fault to find with Mr Phelps. It 
is his pronunciation. He speaks with such a nasal twang, that 
his Scotch was not the ordinary Scotch, but at times you might 
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fancy him a ‘‘ new caught Highlander,” with all the nasal char- 
acteristics of a mountuineer’s broken English. In the part of 
Othello, which Mr Phelps played on Wednesday evening, this 
nasal annoyance was most disagreeably conspicuous. In the 
calmer moods of the Moor, you might have imagined him a Me- 
thodist preacher, so monotonous and sonorous was the delivery 
of the actor. Now and then, indeed, his voice changed to a 
higher key, but the symphony of the whine was still carefully 
preserved. It was only in the more impassioned scenes that the 
intonation of Mr Phelps at all accorded with our conception of 
the door of Shakespeare, who, it must be recollected, was a war- 
rior, and not a maudling philosopher. In these flights, the 
genius of the actor shone forth, and he was highly applauded by 
the audience. But Mr Phelps must greatly modify his voice ; 
lis ordinary style of elocution is bad. He speaks with an un- 
English breadth of intonation ; and he is sententious to a drawl. 
Above all, he must get quit of the disagreeable nasal sing-song 
we have alluded to. At the same time, this sort of thing may 
be fashionable— Davenport had a slight touch of it, Wyndham 
is not without it, and Bruce Norton, formerly of the Theatre 
Royal, has it to a fearful degree. Do thev take snuff, or what 
is the cause? If it is the new style, we sincerely protest against 
it. Another disagreeable feature in Mr Phelps’ Othello is his 
attitude. He throws himself too much back. To be saddle- 
backed is not characteristic of a Moorish soldier, nor indeed of any 
other soldier. He ought to stand erect, but not describe a semi- 
circle, like an athleta balancing a pole. 

Mr Powrie played Jago to Mr Phelps’ Othello, and we cannot 
speak too highly of his personation. He was greatly and de- 
servedly applauded. He, at least, has none of the new style in 
his intonation. 





PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 


Tuesday, 26th inst.—Man of the World—The Miller and his Men. 
Wednesday, 27th inst —Othello—The Miller and his Men. 
Thursday, 28th inst.—Man of the World—The Miller and his Men. 








ROYAL AMPHITHEATKAE, 


This place has recently been opened by the principal perform- 
ers of the Theatre Royal here, under the management of Messrs 
Gomersal and Norton. We have not yet had leisure to pay the 
Amphitheatre a visit, but may do so by and bye. We observe 
they have been playing, within these few days, nearly the same 
pieces as at the Adelphi. 
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AND DRAMATIC CRITIC. 


KYNGE RICHARDE YE THYRDE. 
(His Historte,) A SHaksPertan MELO-DRAMA. 


Sung with immense applause by Mr Sam. Cowell at the 
Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh. 


Tracing Events. 


From the “ winter of his discontent,” 
Through the spring and summer of his ambition’s summit 
To his summer-set, and fall at the fall of the leaf. 


ome 


Once upon a time in this very British clime, ere railways 
Or telegraphs were known— 

Ere theatres were brought about, or Jenny Lind was thought 
About, King Henry sat upon the throne:— 

But being fond of quiet, and his people loving riot, for 
Then all peace congressionals were strange— 

They determined, be it said, for his crown to crop his head, 
And for their sovereign take a sovereign’s change. 


Now a duke there lived in a Welsh county, 
Who hearing the broils that did then abound— 
He swore by the dome of St Paul’s, did he, 
He’d be doom’d if he’d not sack the crown; 
With his yeomanry poor all, tenantry rural, 
Right to looral eh! 


But this little duke he had 

A hump upon his’ shoulder; 
Buonaparte was not so bad, 

Nor Wellington was bolder. 
And he had a little tongue, 

All women formed to wheedle; 
Like Mario himself he sung, 

And fairly diddled he all. 


“1 care not for brother,” quoth he, “ nor for kin, 
No, no, they’re nothing to me; 
All laugh at my hump, but !et those laugh who win, 
So, so, you may giggle at me. 
Yet I too can smile,—with no semblance of wile, 
And fair maidens beguile by a little blarney ;— 
And yet all the while I can kill as I smile. 


(Noftly.) Singing down, down, (loudly,) down to the d 





Now this very cunning blade went to work as I have stated, 
And to cut a long tale short, Henry’s head he amputated. 

And lest the royal progeny should play a regal part, 

He soon hash’d up the liver, for he pierced him thro’ the heart. 
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Crying, “ Think upon that fool 
Who in Cretan waves did drown, 
Ill quickly prove a sovereign, 
Or I'll forfeit straight a crown.” 


Thus he murdered young Edward, and on the same day 
Made love to his wife in this insolent way. 


* Oh, my darling, | adore you,—Dear Lady Anne, 
Weep no longer, | implore you,—Dear Lady Anne! 
Though [| killed your spouse, I own, dear, 
*S'was those eyes that urged me on, dear, 
Say then you will be my own dear—Sweet Lady Anne.” 


“ Oh, kill me, sweet creature, for Henry I slew, 

But | thought the killing him would be the winning of you; 
I murdered young Edward, but then your sweet face 
Induced me to hope I might do in his place.” 


“Oh get along, get along, do, sir, 
How can you dare to propose such a thing.” 
So said Lady Anne, but the sex he well knew, sirs, 
din less than a fortnight she put on the ring. 
(Mari iage Bells.) 


This duke, it is said, two nephews had, two very lovely little boys, 

One clad in petticoats, the other still in little coats, but verging into 
corduroys: 

And lest they should ery for the throne by and bye, this demon innate, 

He crack'd-each royal crown, and to Graves-end sent them down to 
perish in a rush-of-ill-fate (Rosherville Fete.) 


“ Oh slumber, my babies,” said he, “ sweetly dream, 
if the waters are cold, you’ve a bed in the stream; 
The towers and broad ®eks which now gleam in the sun, 


If all one to you two, won’t be two much for one. 
Oh, slumber, &c. 


“ A crown, a crown, of daring minds the prize, 
I little care by what means I obtain thee; 
And blood, and blood in fountains shall arise, 
Till all the world shall tremble as | gain thee.” 


The tyrant won the crown, but a direful doom awaited him, 

Defects create defection, till his very servants hated him; 

Besides at night, ghosts all in white, would gaze on him and groan, 

“ Wake, Richard, Richard, Richard!!! \t’s all dickey with your throne.” 

“ Give me another horse,” he cried; “ Bind up my wounds—Who’s 
there?”’ 

“ A horse, a horse;—my lord, my lord,—this horse is the night-mare. 

“°Tis I my lord, the village cock,—shall dreams appal your brain.” 

“ Perish the thought! Night-mare avaunt! Richard’s himself again.” 
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But Richmond’s in the field, 
His trumpet wakes the road; 

“ Give me,” he cries, “ my spear and shield,” 
And let his horn be blowed. 

The clouds are dark, | see, 
And the heaven’s a dusky red, 

But the self-same sun that frowns on me 
Must dim his eyes, he said. 

* Then let us onward charge! 
Come forth, you cook of the sea, 

My kingdom for a horse,” he cries, 
And St George for victory!” 


Then with dins the fight begins, 
Such swearing, tearing,—flaring, glaring, 
Roaring, flooring,—boring, goring, 
Searing, sharing,—devil-daring: 
Lying, dying,—erying, flying, 
Chasing. racing,—facing, lacing, 
Ringing, dinging,—banging, clanging, 
Such was Bosworth field, oh! 


Till at last—in gallop fast—the rivals past—a trumpet blast,- 

Announces to the crowd aghast—the foes have met together. 

Lick defies—and Richmond cries, “ I'll hash your thighs to dogs- 
meat pies’’— 

And Dick replies— - despite your size, Ill tan your hide to leather.” 


Then pell-mell they fighting fell, 

Like winking, pinking,—winking, pinking, 
Slishing, slashing,—hashing, dashing, 
Nothing shrinking,—vothing blinking; 
Till no joke, a luckless poke 

Laid Richarde low,—laid R'charde low— 
And made him ery,—Oh, Jeri- my, 

| ,—1,—1,—-I'm going to Jericho! 


EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS ON THE PART 
OF A KIRK-SESSION. 
(Irom the Scotsman, ) 


It is not an uncommon custom on the part of farm-labourers 
in the Lothians to relieve the tedium of the winter evenings by 
amateur representations, or rather recitations, of Allan Ramsay's 
beautiful dramatic pastoral, * The Gentle Shepherd "—a_ prac- 
tice innocent in itself, and sanctioned by long usage. Will it be 
believed that a party of farm-labourers, who lately indulged in 
this harmless amusement, were actually summoned before the 
kirk-session of Ratho, to answer tor doing what was ‘“ unbecom- 
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ing their position as professing Christian communicants?" That 
such, however, was really the case, the following copies of the 
official documents will prove :— 


(Copy of first summons.) 


“ By order of the kirk-session, you are desired to attend at the session- 
house immediately after divine service, on Sabbath the 30th current, in re- 
ference to information which has reached the session of your having taken 
part in certain theatrical representations in the neighbourhood, which they 
judge to be unbecoming your position as a professing Christian communi- 
cant.” 

(Copy of second summons.) 

“I, Charles Logan, kirk-officer of Ratho, by virtue of a warrant from the 
kirk-session of Ratho, hereby summon you ———-—— to compear before the 
said session on Sabbath first, the 6th day of February, in reference to a FAMA 
of your having been recently engaged as an actor in theatrical representa- 
tions, and scenes of dissipation connected therewith.” 


It will be observed, that in the second of these formidable docu- 
ments a very serious additional charge was made ; and while the 
parties concerned—with a highly proper sense of their own posi- 
tion, and a much better notion of their duties and responsibilities 
than the kirk-session seems capable of entertaining on their part 
—took no notice of the first summons: to the second they made 
reply in the following very suitable terms :— 
(Copy letter sent to the session. ) 
“ Ratho, Feb. 5, 1853. 

“ Gentlemen,— We, the uudersigned, beg respectfully to inform you, that 
we decline appearing to-morrow before the kirk-session of Ratho, to answer 
for the charge of having taken part in theatrical representations ; but as for 
the grave charge of having committed a series of acts of dissipation, we beg 
to inform you, that we are quite prepared to meet you upon that charge, and 
that as our characters hitherto are unimpeachable, we hesitate not to remind 
you they must not be assailed in a groundless way without proper redress.— 
We are yours, very respectfully.” 

(Eight signatures.) 

They appeared accordingly, but were only charged with ‘ con- 
tumacy,” in not answering to the first summons, while the charge 
of drunkenness was carefully evaded, and the other quietly 
dropped. The whole proceedings, however, have naturally 
caused considerable talk in the district, the more so when it is 
recollected that not only has the practice of such recitations pre- 
vailed unquestioned probably ever since the original publication 
of Ramsay’s admirable poem, but that on one occasion, some 
years ago, a recitation of the comedy was got up for the benefit 
of the Sunday school, when the funds collected were thankfully 
received, and gratefully acknowledged at the manse ! 


~~ —-- ee 
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